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were reorganised and increased, and subsequently
to the annexations which followed the third
Mahratta War, the three Presidential armies
consisted of 24,000 British and 134,000 native
troops, numbers which increased just before the
Mutiny to 39,500 British and 311,000 natives,
a disparity which looks, and which proved,
dangerous.

During the great crisis the Punjab Frontier
Force, the Hyderabad Contingent, and the
Madras and Bombay armies remained true to us,
and the rebellion was chiefly that of the Bengal
army, and due, like most other agitations in India,
to the intrigues of the highest, ablest, and not un-
naturally, most anti-British, class, the Brahmins.

Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood and General
Sir Edwin Collen have both recorded the opinion
that amongst the causes of the Mutiny was the
effort to graft Western ideals upon Oriental
customs, and the fact is one which should not
be forgotten at the present day when the
Government at home and in India is insistently
urged by a small party of denationalised natives
of India to force further realisations of Western
ideals upon people altogether unfitted, or at any
rate unready, for their reception.

That acute and experienced observer, Sir
Joseph Fayrer, has pointed out that Lord Dal-
housie erred in thinking that the administration